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Pip tleE. PEOPLE OF 
THE SNOW 


KOOHNA’S HOME 


Away up in the Northland live the 
Eskimos, or the little people of the snow. 
It is very, very cold in this land where 
the Eskimos live. 

Ice fields stretch for miles and miles 
and miles. The ice rises in beautiful 
peaks which look like bright mountains, 
and the sun shines upon them with a 
crimson light. 

There is something very wonderful 


about the sun in this far off northern 
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land. It does not rise in the east, cross 
the sky and go down in the west, as it 
seems to do in our own land. Instead, 
it circles for a few months around and 
around just above the horizon. Then it 
sinks low behind the ice hills and for the 
next few months the little people cannot 
see it at all. All the light they have 
comes from the beautiful red and purple 
glow that the hidden sun sends up into 
the sky. 

When the sun is below the horizon, the 
Eskimo people say, “Now winter has 
come.” Then they go into houses which 
they have made with snow and ice on 
the frozen earth. In these they stay for 
weeks and weeks, amusing themselves 
with story-telling and games. By and by 
the sun creeps up into sight again and 
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circles around just above the horizon. 
Then the Eskimos rejoice and say, “Sum- 
‘mer has come! Summer has come!” 

I am afraid you and I should think 
the Eskimos’ summer very dreary, for 
in their mid-summer it is colder and 
there is more snow and ice than we ever 
have, even in our very coldest winter. 
But to the Eskimos it is all very beau- 
tiful. The Eskimo summer is somewhat . 
warmer than the winter, the colors in the 
sky and on the great ice fields are pret- 
tier, and a few tiny flowers have the 
courage to come up through the snow. 

In the winter, it is much colder. You 
should see Koohna, the little Eskimo boy, 
when he is dressed in his winter clothes. 

Mother Eskimo says to Father Eskimo, 
“‘Koohna needs some new clothes.” Then 
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Father Eskimo goes off across the snow 
fields and shoots a reindeer. His dogs 
draw it home for him, for in Eskimo 
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FATHER ESKIMO BRINGS HOME A REINDEER 


land there are no horses, and the sleds 
are drawn by a great many dogs har- 


nessed together and driven with reins 
and whip. 
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When Father Eskimo reaches home 
he prepares the meat of the reindeer 
for food, and Mother Eskimo dresses the 


skin. 





MOTHER ESKIMO STRETCHING THE SKIN TO DRY 

First she stretches the skin out on 
the snow to dry. It freezes, of course, 
and you would think it would grow hard 
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and stiff. But in a week or two all the 
moisture has dried out of the skin, and 
it is ready to be scraped. 

Then Mother Eskimo takes a sharp- 
edged knife and scrapes the skin very 
clean. This makes the skin thinner and 


quite soft and velvet like. 
The skin is soon ready to be made 


into clothes. First the suit is cut out 
—not with scissors, but with a great 
knife. Indeed, this knife is used in 
the household for all kinds of cutting. 
Mother Eskimo cuts her meat with it, 
Father Eskimo uses it to cut off the big 
pieces of fat blubber that he eats, and 
now Mother Eskimo will use the same 
knife to cut out the new suit of clothes 
for Baby Eskimo. 

Hskimo boys and girls are dressed very 
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nearly alike. Indeed, you could hardly 
tell the boys from the girls should you 
see them at play on the snow fields. 
There is a little difference in the way 
the clothes are made, however. The 
Eskimo girl sometimes has large pockets 





MOTHER ESKIMO’S KNIVES 


in the tops of her sleeves. In her stock- 
ings, too, there may be pockets, and in 
these pockets the little girl carries her 
sewing, her bone needles and other arti- 
cles. She always carries moss in her 
pockets for lamp wicking, and usually a 
roll of thread made from the fine sinews 
of the reindeer. 
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After Mother Eskimo has cut out an 
inner suit for Koohna, she sews it up 
very nicely with the fur inside. JKoohna 
gets into it from the top, and then 
Mother Eskimo sews up the top so that 
it is close and warm around Koohna’s 
neck, , 

But even this is not warm enough to 
protect Koohna in the cold winter time. 
He must wear another suit over this. 
This one is made with the fur on the 
outside. It has also a close-fitting hood 
which Koohna pulls over his head when 
he goes out of doors. 7 

Mother Eskimo makes her own clothes 
in much the same way, except that she 
makes her hood very deep and long. 

Can you imagine why she does this? 
It is because she will use this hood for 
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her baby’s carriage when she goes out to 
visit her neighbors, or for a cradle when 
she is in her home. 
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KOOHNA IN HIS NEW SUIT 


Baby Eskimo does not have any clothes 
till he is old enough to walk. Until then 
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BABY ESKIMO IN HIS MOTHER’S HOOD 
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he plays on the reindeer rugs of his little 
bed, and as the house is kept warm with 
oil lamps, he is comfortable and happy. 
Often, when he is sleepy or cross or ill, 
his mother tucks him away in her deep 
hood while she goes about doing her 
housework. 

Mother Eskimo always takes Baby 
Eskimo with her when she goes to make 
calls. Sometimes, when it is very, very 
cold, Baby Eskimo is cold even in the 
warm hood. Then Mother Eskimo places 
him in her inside suit. There he is held 
in place by straps that wind around him 
and around his mother. 

He is sure to be warm now, for he is 
close to his mother’s warm back. He has 
also her two fur coats over him besides 
the big fur hood. In this fashion Baby 
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Eskimo makes calls with his mother and 
gets acquainted with her neighbors. 

He likes to make calls with his mother, 
for, when she enters the neighbor’s home, 
she takes him out of her fur hood and 
lets him play with the other babies on 
the reindeer rugs. 

Baby Eskimo is a very good, quiet 
baby. He learns from the day he is born 
to amuse himself and therefore makes no 
fuss when his mother sits down in her 
neighbor’s house for a long visit. 

Indeed it is a treat for Baby Eskimo 
to get away from his home and make the 
acquaintance of some other little Eskimo. 
His home is warm and comfortable, of 
course, but there is very little in it to 
interest him. 

Baby Eskimo’s house is called an ig-loo. 
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It is built of snow blocks, piled up in the 
shape of a half egg shell. These blocks 
freeze together hard, and make the igloo 
solid and close. 
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KOOHNA ENTERING HIS IGLOO 


There is no furniture in the igloo 
except the bed. ‘This, too, is built of 
blocks of ice, and is covered with many 
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deer skins. The door of the igloo is very 
low, and everyone goes in and out upon 
hands and knees. 

Sometimes the roof is made quite 
pointed, and is just high enough to allow 
one to stand erect. It is only in the late 
spring, however, that the igloo is built 
in this shape. In the winter, when the 
snow blocks are sure to keep hard and 
frozen, the igloo is taller and the roof 
is much flatter. 

Sometimes a tiny snow hut is built 
over the door way—it is something like 
a porch and serves for a storm door. 
The dogs creep under this little porch at 
night to sleep. They can sleep very com- 
fortably on the snow fields, but when the 
wind blows, they like to get under the 
shelter of the porch. 
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The Eskimo has nothing but snow and 
ice with which to build his igloo. The 
ground is so frozen and so covered with 
snow that he cannot get at it to make 
mud houses, even if he knew how. 

Moreover, there are very few trees in 
Eskimo land. Even those are scrubby 
little things, looking more like bushes 
than trees. 

Sometimes the Eskimos pick up pieces 
of wood on the shores, but these have 
drifted there from wrecked ships or from 
countries farther south. They are always 
glad when they find a piece of drift- 
wood, for they use it to make a spear 
handle or a sledge if it is large enough. 
An Eskimo that owns a wooden sledge is 
considered a very rich man, and his 
neighbors look with envy upon him. 
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The Eskimo mother must of course 
have a fire in her igloo with which to 
cook, but she has to watch it very care- 
fully. If it gets too warm the roof will 
melt. Then a cold drop may fall upon 
Baby Eskimo and trickle down his little 
bare back. If this happens, the mother 
lowers the fire, and then creeps out to 
gather some snow to patch the melted 
places. Sometimes this snow becomes 
loose after a little while, and down it 
comes—sometimes on Mother Eskimo’s 
head, sometimes on Baby Eskimo, some- 
times into the kettle of soup that is boil- 
ing over the fire. 

Lamps are kept burning in the igloos 
most of the time. These are their fires 
for both cooking and heating. They are 
flat, saucer-like shells filled with oil. 
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“HSKIMO MOTHER COOKING 
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The wicks are a kind of moss that Mother 
Eskimo gathers from the rocks. 

This is rather a cold home in which to 
bring up a baby, but the Eskimo baby 
doesn’t mind. He is used to it, and he 
laughs and plays and frolics on his deer 
skin bed as happily as any baby you 
ever knew. 





ESKIMO LAMP 


BUILDING A DOG SLEDGE 


You remember that wood is very, very 
searce in Eskimo land. Still Koohna 
must have a sledge. What boy or girl 
would live on a great, beautiful ice field 
and not have a sledge? But what do you 
think Koohna makes his sledge of, if he 
has no wood? 

I am sure you cannot guess. He makes 
it from blocks of ice. Think of it! But 
ice makes a very good sledge. We could 
not keep it from melting in our country, 


but little Koohna has no trouble at all. 
19 
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His sledge will keep nicely frozen for a 
long, long time. 

Such sledges are rather clumsily built, 
for the boys have only that big house- 
knife with which to carve them out of 
the ice block. 

But they are all the stronger for being 
heavily built, and the children are not 
afraid of their breaking down. 

Just think, too, how the ice runners 
glide over the snow and ice. They run 
more smoothly than the very best steel 
runners you ever saw. 

The grown-up Eskimo always covers 
his runners over with a thick coat of ice. 
First, he fastens strips of bone on the 
bottoms of the runners. Then he pours 
water mixed with half-melted snow over 
them. This makes a good base for the 
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ice. Then he fills his mouth with water 
and sprays it very evenly over the slush- 
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BUILDING AN ICE SLEDGE 


covered runners, for of course they must 


be as smooth as glass. 
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Often the sledges are so big and clumsy 
that even Koohna’s father can hardly 
move them. But when the ice runners 
are made, the sledges can be moved by 
little Koohna himself. 


LEARNING TO DRIVE 


One day Koohna’s father said to him, 
“Come, my son, and learn to guide your 
sledge across the snow fields.” 

How proud Koohna was! He put on 
his outer fur suit, pulled his hood up 
over his ears and started out. 

Now the Eskimo dogs are very strong. 
Moreover, they can go a long time with- 
out food. They are never fed more than 
once a day, and often only once in three 
days. In times of famine they are lucky 
if they are given food once in six or seven 


days. 
23 
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What do you think these dogs have for 
food? Not the fresh meat and milk such 
as our dogs have, but frequently only 
walrus skin, often an inch thick and 
very tough. Indeed, when an Eskimo 
starts on a long journey, he feeds his dogs 
with this. Then they fly along very fast 
indeed. He can take only a light sup- 
ply of food with him in his small sledge, 
so he feeds the dogs only every other day. 
When he returns from his journey, he 
gives the dogs a few good dinners of fat 
walrus meat and in a short time they are 
as fat and playful as ever. 

The Eskimo dogs are trained from 
puppyhood to pull sledges. Koohna 
taught his team of dogs himself when 
he was only a very small boy. They 
used to sleep with him in the igloo 
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upon the snow bed, and when he and 
the puppies were awake he would har- 
ness them and drive them around the 





FEEDING THE DOGS 


floor. His mother made harness and a 
little whip for him. Then he would 
fasten a bone hatchet or a water dipper 
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or his father’s snow stick to them and 
play at sledge driving. All little Eskimo 
boys learn to drive the dog teams in this 
way. Then, by the time they are grown 
up boys, they can manage a team of dogs 
as well as their fathers can. 

Koohna was proud enough, you may 
be sure, when his father called him to 
come and drive the sledge across the 
snow fields. He had never driven it 
except inside the igloo or in the clear 
places close around the outside. But 
now his father was going to teach him 
to drive out across the snow fields—per- 
haps as far as the next village! 

So Koohna ran out and called the dogs 
together. First, he fastened the longest 
harness to the leader, which is the wisest 
dog in the team. He may not be the 
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largest or the strongest dog, but ‘he is 
the wisest, and the other dogs soon learn 
to watch him and to do whatever he 
does. 

Then Koohna put the harness on the 
other dogs and fastened them to the 
sledge one in back of the other. Koohna 
took his seat on the front of the sledge 
and his father sat. behind to watch him. 

“All ready!” called Koohna, and the 
leader leaped forward. On, on, they sped 
across the snow, and Koohna cracked his 
whip lash in high glee. 

“Right!” he would say, and the leader 
would turn to the right. And all the 
other dogs would follow the leader. 

“Left!” and the leader would turn to 
the left. And all the other dogs would 
follow the leader again. 
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In this way Koohna rode to a village 
many miles away. He drove there and 
back again—and all with no accident to 
the sledge or the driver. 

“Well done, my son,” said his father; 
“vou will make a fine sledge driver.” 

Then his father gave Koohna some 
walrus skin to feed to his dogs, for they 
had earned a good dinner. 

Now feeding the dogs is not so easy 
a task as you might think. The walrus 
skin is cut in strips about eighteen inches 
long and an inch wide. Ifa dog can steal 
one of these strips he will swallow it 
whole. It is no wonder, then, that he 
ean get along without more food for two 
or three days. 

Sometimes Koohna cut these strips in 
pieces and threw them out upon the snow. 
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But he found that it wasn’t a good way 
to feed the dogs. The minute the big 
dogs saw the pieces, they pounced upon 
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FEEDING DOGS OVER A SNOW FENCE 


each other and began to fight. Each big 
dog fought to keep the other big dog 
away. But while the big dogs were fight- 
ing the little dogs ate the meat. 
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Then Koohna said, “The only way to 
_keep the little dogs from eating all the 
meat is to throw out pieces so big that 
they cannot swallow them all at one 
gulp.” Koohna soon found, however, 
that this was hard for the little dogs, for 
the big dogs would get all the meat away 
from them and run off to eat it them- 
selves. 

Koohna ofter tried both ways of feed- 
ing his dogs, but he soon made up his 
mind that the best way was to take them 
into the igloo one by one and give each 
one his share. 

But even this made trouble, for the 
dogs would stand around the door of the 
igloo all day long watching for food. If 
the Eskimo mother turned her back for 
one second, in the dogs would dart, hop- 
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ing to steal something. They would steal 
the meat out of the soup kettle if they 
eould. 

Once when Koohna was quite a little 
boy the dogs rushed in while he was 
playing on the floor. One dog knocked 
him over, another rolled him across the 
floor, and another upset the oil lamp. 

Koohna screamed and his mother 
pounded the dogs with the snow stick, 
but it was some time before she could 
rescue her boy from them. 

But Koohna soon had his remedy. His 
father made a little whale-bone bow for 
him and taught him to shoot arrows. 

This was great fun, Koohna thought, 
and the dogs soon grew so afraid of the 
arrows that they hardly dared put their 
noses inside the door. 
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Now, in pleasant weather Koohna 
builds a little snow fence outside and 
allows only one dog at a time to come 
for his dinner. It is not an easy task to 
feed the dogs in this way, for, while 
Koohna cuts up the meat for the dogs, 
his brother has to stand with his whip 
to keep the other dogs away. But feed- 
ing the dogs outside makes it much easier 
for Mother Eskimo to do her housework 
and cook her dinner. Therefore Koohna 
feeds his dogs from behind the snow 
fence as often as he can. 

There are wolves in this land of snow 
—hig, terrible wolves. And these wolves 
are always hungry. Sometimes they 
come to the door of the igloo and try to 
get food when the dogs are fed. When 
they are nearly starving they will even 
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pounce upon the dogs themselves and eat 
them. They are, however, very much 
afraid of light. For this reason, some- 





NORTHERN WOLF 


times, the lamp is kept burning all night 
in the Eskimo home. Then no wolf 
dares come close enough to catch the dogs 
who sleep just outside the door. 


ESKIMO GAMES 


When Koohna was five years old his 
big brother taught him to play cupball, 
or as he called it, noo-glook-took. 

The cup is made of walrus ivory and 
it has many holes in the end and sides. 
To the cup is attached an ivory pin, by a 
sinew string about six inches long. The 
pin is sharpened like a needle at one end. 
The game is to swing this cup around 
and around by the string and then catch 
it in one of the holes with the pin. A 


boy or girl who has learned this game 
34 
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well, can twirl the ball so fast that it 
looks like a flying circle. Then with a 
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PLAYING AT CUP BALL 


sharp click the pin will catch the ball and 
stop it. . 
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Another game that Koohna learned 
was musk-ox-cup whirling. When he 
was a little boy, his mother used to play 
this game with him on the floor.. She 
would put a bit of the soup meat in the 
cup and set it spinning. When the cup 
stopped, if the handle pointed towards 
Koohna, he was given the bit of meat. 
Koohna’s mother was an expert at cup 
twirling, so she-always made the handle 
point towards Koohna when she thought 
that he was hungry and needed the 
meat. 

Kkoohna’s mother had a very fine, large 
musk-ox-cup which she made herself. 
Father Eskimo shot the musk and 
brought the horns to Mother Eskimo. 
She boiled the broad part of one of them 
in her kettle until it was soft enough to 
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be easily bent, and then she shaped it 
into a cup. 

She made also a small cup from the 
other horn of the musk-ox, and this she 





KOOHNA AND HIS MUSK-OX CUP 


gave to Koohna. He and his brothers 
and sisters used to play with it in the 
long winter evenings, but the prize to be 
won was always soup. However, as the 
children were always hungry, this was 
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well worth playing for. Koohna was 
always glad when he won. 

There was another game that Koohna 
learned. His father fastened a stout 
sinew string to the top of the igloo. 
From the end of the string hung a piece 
of walrus tusk. The tusk was pierced 
through and through with small holes. 

The children stood around in a circle. 
Each one had a sharp pointed stick in his 
hand. At a signal from the father, the 
children tried to get their sticks into the 
holes in the piece of walrus bone. 

This was not an easy thing to do, for 
the walrus bone flew in all directions. 
But, at last, some one of the children was 
sure to succeed. Then he cried “Yi! Yi!” 
—which meant “T’ve won the prize.” 

Koohna’s sisters had dolls to play with. 
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Indeed, every little Eskimo girl learns 
to make her own clothes and those of her 
brothers by learning to dress her doll. 

The doll is not very beautiful, but the 
little girl does not mind that. It is made 
of a piece of bone, and it is covered over 
with reindeer skin. The reindeer skin is 
colored quite dark, and beads are set in 
the face for eyes, nose, and mouth. Then 
the little girl makes an inner suit and an 
outer suit for it—hood and shoes and all 
—just like those she wears herself. 

The doll’s hood is trimmed with black 
fur, which comes from the back of the 
reindeer. The outer coat and trousers 
are made of white reindeer fur. The 
belt is usually made of a bit of sealskin, 
and is fastened with a thong. 

The doll has stockings, too, and these 
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are made from the very softest skin 
taken from the legs of the reindeer. 
Then there are shoes, made of sealskin, 
and drawn closely together with strong 
strings of sinew. 

Indeed, the doll is dressed just like 
the little girl who dresses it. Except 
that it has a hideous striped face, it looks 
just like a little Eskimo girl. 

Koohna sometimes coasts down a slop- 
ing hillside, but not often. There are 
very few hills in his country, in the first 
place. Moreover, it is much more fun to 
fasten his dogs to the sled and have them 
fly with him across the snow. 

Koohna has one game on his sled that 
I am sure you would like to play your- 
self. This game is called reindeer-hunt- 
ing, and this is the way it is played: 
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Koohna and the other boys gather all 
the reindeer antlers they can find, and 
stick them in the snow on a hillside. 
Then they drag their sleds to the top of 
the hill and coast down towards these 
reindeer antlers. 

As soon as the sled starts, Koohna be- 
gins to aim his arrows and to throw his 
spears at the antlers. He is making be- 
lieve that they are real reindeer. 

Each boy tries to shoot down as many 
antlers as possible. Sometimes the boys 
even turn around on their sleds and shoot 
backwards after they have passed the 
antlers. For the one that shoots the 
greatest number wins the game. 

The make-believe hunter must be care- 
ful not to knock down an antler with his 
sled, for that doesn’t count. Indeed, he 
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loses if he cannot guide his sled between 
the antlers. 

Sometimes very little boys coast sev- 
eral times before they shoot down even 
one antler. But, as they grow older, they 
grow more skillful. The greatest fun is 
when there is only one antler left. Then 
each boy tries to push his sled at the 
greatest speed and to shoot his arrow 
first. If he misses, then he hurries to 
shoot another or to throw his spear. 
Often the boys fall off their sleds in the 
rush and go sliding down the icy hills. 
They don’t bother about that, but try 
to shoot as many arrows as they can 
before they are too far from the antlers. 

To shoot the last antler is a great 
honor, and the boy who does it is given 
a prize. 
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There is another hillside game that 
Koohna likes very much. Indeed, he 
likes it better than reindeer hunting. 
This game is “Roll-down-hill.” 

The children choose a short, steep hill 
and sit down in a row at the top of it. 
Then they draw their knees up close to 
their chins and clasp their hands tightly 
around their ankles. They look now 
more like little rolls of fur than real boys. 
Then some boy gives the signal, and over 
they go onto their heads-—over and over, 
down the hill. 

Faster and faster and faster they roll. 
The boy who reaches the bottom of the 
hill first is the boy who wins the game. 

By the time they reach the bottom of 
the hill they look like snowballs, for they 
are covered with snow from head to foot. 
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Another game still is the race on hands 
and feet with knees and elbows held very 
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ROLLING DOWN HILL IN THE SNOW 


stiff. Two boys stand in place and wait 
for the signal. 
“Go!” cries the boy chosen to give the 


signal. 
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Then the two boys go forward, hitch, 
hiteh, hitch. The boy who reaches the 
goal first wins the prize. Sometimes a 
boy bends elbows or knees in his hope to 
get ahead. Then the other boys ery in 
Eskimo language, “ Not fair! not fair!” 
and that boy has to drop out of the game. 

Here is another way [Koohna has of 
racing. Several boys stand in a line, 
arms folded, knees stiff, and feet close 
together. 

At the signal these boys try to wriggle 
forward. Wriggle, wriggle, and by-and- 
by some boy reaches the goal. 

In the summer time, the Eskimo chil- 
dren play “bean bag” with a sealskin 
bag partly filled with sand. The bag, 
however, they must not catch. They 
must bat it with their flat hand and try 
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to keep it in the air as long as possible. 
If some child misses, all the children 
rest a minute and that child is left out. 
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TOSSING THE SAND BAG 


Then they play again and again. The 
child who stands longest wins the game, 


of course. 
There is one game that Koohna and 
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his playmates are very fond of. They 
cannot play it very often, and perhaps 
that is why they like it so well. 

In this game they fool the dogs, and, 
if they should play it too often, the dogs 
would learn to understand. 

The game is the Musk Ox Game. Two 
boys cover themselves with a musk ox 
skin, and creep towards the village. Then 
all the other boys shout, “ Oo-ming-muk! 
oo-ming-muk!” which means Musk Ox! 
Musk Ox! 

Then the two boys under the musk ox 
skin creep around to the windward side 
of the village so the odor of the musk ox 
skin may reach the dogs.. 

“Sniff! sniff! sniff!” The dogs begin 
to prick up their ears. “Sniff! sniff! 
sniff! Is it a Musk Ox?” 
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Then, with yelps and barks, the dogs 
start for the make-believe Musk Ox, 
hoping to get some fresh meat to eat. 

All the other boys join in the game. 
They surround the make-believe ox and 
shower arrows upon him, dancing and 
yelling all the while. The more the boys 
yell, the louder the dogs bark, until at 
last the dogs begin to understand that it 
is not a real musk ox. Then they stop 
barking and begin to sniff at the musk 
ox’s heels. | | 

Sniff, sniff, sniff! It is a musk ox skin, 
that is true. But the dogs soon find there 
is something wrong about it. Then they 
drop their ears and go off, as much as to 
say, “ You are fooling us. We do not care 
for such musk ox.” 


KOOHNA’S WORK 


But life is not all play in little Kooh- 
na’s home. Sometimes he works and 
works quite hard. 

Indeed, nearly all his play games fit 
him for work when he is older. He plays 
with the puppies and small harness, so 
that he may learn to drive a real sledge 
team by and by. He shoots his tiny little 
arrows at the dogs, so that later he may 
know how to shoot larger arrows. He 
plays at reindeer shooting on his sled, so 
that when he is older, he will be able to 


shoot real reindeer from his dog sledge. 
50 
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The first real work Koohna learns to 
do is igloo building. Whenever his 
father builds a new home, Koohna helps 
to cut the snow blocks. At first he is 
not strong enough to pile them up, but 
he can cover them with loose snow. 
Moreover, he can pack all the chinks 
with snow to keep out the cold. 

With that same big knife that you have 
already read about, he can cut out narrow 
slices of snow. 

These slices are wedge shaped, and 
Koohna pushes them in between the 
blocks. With his fist he pounds them 
in as far as they will go. Then with the 
knife he evens the slices so that the out- 
side of the house is even and smooth. 

It is easy to do this on the low rows 
of blocks. But as the walls grow higher, 
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Koohna has to climb to reach the chinks. 
Sometimes the snow blocks are not so 
solid as they seem to be. Then Koohna 
is quite likely to tumble, roof and all, 
down into the igloo. This does not often 
happen though, for the Eskimos have 
grown very skillful in the building of 
their homes. 

When the blocks are all laid and the 
chinks are all filled, Koohna has still 
more work to do. He must now cover 
the igloo with loose snow. This he 
pounds down as well as he can, layer 
after layer, until he has a covering two 
feet or more thick. 

Then there is the bed to be made. 
Often, however, the bed is made first 
and the igloo is then built around it. 
However, the bed-making is a very simple 
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thing, for, as you remember, it is only a 
mound of snow blocks. 


And now the igloo is built. Next, 
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FISHING THROUGH HOLES IN THE ICE 
















































































Father Eskimo fixes the soup kettle and 
covers the bed with reindeer skins. While 
he does this, Koohna unharnesses the 
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dogs and puts the harness on the top of a 
high pole. 

Can you guess why he does this? It 
is because the dogs would eat the harness 
if they could get at it. 

After the igloo is built and the bed is 
made, a fire is lit in the lamp. 

Then Koohna must find a place to cut 
through the ice for water. Koohna 
grows very wise in finding a place where 
there is water beneath the ice. He lies 
flat down on the ice and presses his little 
snubby nose close to the ice. In this way 
he hitches along from place to place until 
at last he finds some ice that shows signs 
of water. He tells by the color of the ice 
where the water is, and it is well he can 
tell; he might try over and over, and find 
no water at all. 
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There would be no fun in being mis- 
taken, for the ice is very hard, and 
Koohna has only a dull piece of iron or 
stone to cut with. 

This hole in the ice serves as a fishing 
hole as well as a well for water. In these 
waters there are sometimes large num- 
bers of salmon, and the Eskimos are very 
fond of salmon. 

They have to eat so much seal and 
walrus that salmon is a great treat for 
them. 

Once in a while Koohna’s family 
chances to build near a lake that is full 
of salmon. Then Koohna and all the 
other children dig holes in the ice. 
Mother, father, brothers, sisters, all seat 
themselves on snowblocks beside these 
holes and watch for salmon. 
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Since they have very dull, clumsy fish- 
hooks, they often lose their fish after he 
has bitten. But they do the best they can 
and sit there very patiently hour after 
hour. 

Often the wind is so bitterly cold that 
each fisher has to build a snow-block 
wall around himself. Then, too, this wall 
makes a good place to hide the fish that 
are caught. For there are hungry dogs 
always, and they would be only too glad 
to snatch a fish and make away with it. 

In the springtime Koohna catches fish 
in another way. Then the ice in the river 
breaks up, and great torrents of water 
rush along. 

At this time the waters swarm with 
fish. Then Koohna climbs out to some 
rock in the river and stands there with 
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a spear. it is a curious kind of a spear, 
as you can see from the picture, but it 
catches salmon very well. 





SPEARING FISH 


Day in and day out, Koohna and his 
brothers stand on the rocks spearing the 
fish. When the boys have caught the fish, 
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the mothers and sisters cut them open 
and string them from rock to rock to dry. 
There they hang for weeks. Then they 
are put into tight sealskin bags, and are 
set aside to be eaten later, as a change 
from meat. They are also used for dog 
food, for the Eskimo has learned that this 
food makes the dogs strong and swift. 


SHAL HUNTING 


The ice in Koohna’s land is very thick 
in the winter time, and under the ice the 
seals live. They can live in the water 
under the ice, but they like to get a 
breath of air now and then. 

For this reason they come up to holes 
in the ice and find breathing places for 
themselves. Every little while they come 
to these places, poke their noses up above 
the water, and take several very noisy 
sniffs of air. 

‘Indeed, so noisy are these sniffs, that if 
Koohna chances to be walking along near 


the hole he can hear them. 
59 
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The holes, however, are so small at the 
top that it takes very sharp eyes to find 
them, even after one has heard the 
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BREATHING-HOLE OF A SEAL 


breathing of the seal. Koohna’s dog, 
however, can find them. Indeed, his dog 
will scent a seal’s breathing-place some 
distance away and will run straight to it. 
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Then Koohna will cut a block of snow 
and sit down upon it to wait for the seal’s 
next visit. 

Now a seal comes up for air about once 
in fifteen minutes, but he may not come 
up in the same hole each time. If he did, 
it would not be so tiresome to wait for 
him. But one can never tell, and often 
Koohna has sat two days at a time wait- 
ing for a seal. 

By and by Koohna hears a little sniff 
beneath the snow-covered ice. Then an- 
other and another. Then, without any 
noise, he raises his spear and drives it 
down into the hole. The cruel spear’s 
barb catches in the seal’s soft skin. Then 
Koohna crushes in the snow with his 
heels and pulls out the struggling seal. 

Koohna was very sad when he caught 
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his first seal, for it happened that 
the seal was a mother seal, and she had 
baby seals hidden away under the snow. 
It is the habit of mother seals to do this. 
When they have found a hole up through 
the ice, they scratch out a little chamber 
on the top of the ice under the snow. 
Then they lift their seal babies up into 
this chamber, and there they go to sleep. 
Koohna was very sad indeed when he dis- 
covered that the mother seal that he had 
caught had two little baby seals hidden 
in the snow underneath—two little ones 
that would die when she did not return 
to them. 


HUNTING REINDEER 


Koohna’s father may live in this igloo 
only a day or two. Then the dogs are 
harnessed again, and the household 
things and the reindeer skins are packed 
on the sledge. 

It is Koohna’s part to catch and har- 
ness the dogs. This is not an easy thing 
to do. As soon as the dogs know Koohna 
wishes to harness them, they scamper in 
every direction. Then Koohna must 
eatch them. But this isn’t easy, for 
Koohna’s legs are very short and the 


dogs are very frisky. 
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Often one of the dogs will run away 
and perch on a high mound of ice. There 
he will sit, as much as to say, “Catch me 
if you can, Koohna.” 

Sometimes the whole family has to 
help Koohna in the dog catching. How 
angry they are when the dogs behave 
like this! Often Koohna gives the dog 
a sound beating when at last he catches 
him. It does little good, however, for 
the: very next time the dog is unhar- 
nessed, he is just as hard to catch. 

Often Koohna ties the dog’s forefeet 
together the night before he is going to 
put him in the harness. The dog can- 
not run then, of course, and Koohna is 
saved much trouble. 

Sometimes there are heavy fogs in 
Koohna’s country. Nevertheless, Father 
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Eskimo must go out to hunt deer, for the 
children must be fed. 

He takes Koohna and one of the keen- 
est scented dogs with him. By and by 
the dog begins to sniff. That means that 
game is near. But where? Father Es- 
kimo cannot see through the fog. But 
the dog pricks up his ears and moves 
straight toward the game. Father Es- 
kimo and Koohna follow. They do not 
speak a word. Even the dog is trained 
not to bark. Soon father Eskimo cre2ps 
in the direction of the game by himself, 
trying not to make a sound. 

Directly Koohna hears a noise. It may 
be the cry of the reindeer, or it may be 
the thud of his father’s arrow. Then his 
father calls, ““Come, Koohna,” and away 
the boy runs, following the lead of his 
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father and hoping he has killed the deer. 

This is great sport. Even the dog en- 
joys it, for he knows he is going to have a 
good supper of reindeer meat. 





THE DANGER OF THE ICE 


One day, when Koohna was quite a 
little boy, a terrible thing happened to 
him. He was at play on the edge of the 
ice near the water. Suddenly he found 
that the ice had separated from the shore, 
and that he was floating away. After a 
while some one from the shore saw him 
and sent up a great ery for help. Then 
the men of the village started to rescue 
him. They brought out their large canoes 


and pushed out towards him. 
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Koohna knew, however, that no canoe 
could come very close to him, for great 
blocks of ice had floated between him and 
his rescuers. These blocks would crush 
the canoes. 

So Koohna shut his teeth tight and 
started towards the canoes. From block 
to block he jumped, often very nearly 
falling into the water. More than once 
he slipped on the smooth ice and nearly 
lost his hold. Still he struggled on, until 
at last he reached the inner ice blocks. 
Now a canoe came up to him, and you 
may be sure he was a happy boy when 
he stepped into it and knew he was safe 
once more. 

But a more serious thing happened to 
Koohna one day when he was a large boy. 
He had taken his dog sledge and had 
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gone with some other boys to hunt for 
seals, A storm came up, so Kochna and 
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KOOHNA FLOATING AWAY ON THE ICE BLOCK 


his companions built an igloo and turned 
in for the night. They could hear the 
wind raging outside, but they were 
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warm and cared little for the storm. 

But when morning came, and they 
crept out from their bed, what do you 
suppose had happened? The ice on which 
they were camped had broken away from 
the shore, and the boys were drifting 
away. 

All day long they drifted, and all the 
next night. Towards morning, however, 
the sheet of ice caught in a great bend 
in the shore. Then great loose blocks of 
ice came floating around, and _ these 
packed themselves along the edges of 
their ice island. The boys were secure; 
for though they did not know where they 
were, they could not drift any farther. 

“What shall we do?” Koohna asked. 

“We cannot stay here,” the boys all 
agreed; “for our food will give out.” 
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“We may as well harness the dogs and 
try to find our way home,” said Koohna. 

So the boys packed up the sledge and 
prepared to start home. After a while 
they saw some sledges coming towards 
them. Nearer and nearer they came, and 
at last Koohna saw that his own father 
was driving one of them. 

How happy Koohna was, and how 
happy Koohna’s father was, too! When 
the village people missed the boys, 
they ran to the ice to find them. They 
saw at once that great ice sheets were 
breaking away. “Perhaps they have 
floated down the bay?” some one said. 
So down the bay they went, keeping a 
close watch. 

After a good while, Koohna’s father 
turned his sledge up on its end and 
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climbed to the top of it, to see out over 
the ice fields. 

He could see a floating sheet of ice 
with an igloo moon it. He could see 
black spots on the ice sheets, and the 
black spots moved about. Surely those 
were the boys. Then Koohna’s father 
righted his sledge and started down the 
bay again. “We may be able to reach 
them somewhere along the shore,’ he 
said. “Somewhere the ice sheet may get 
lodged and we can rescue them.” 

So that is why Koohna and his com- 
rades were met by snow sledges when 
they were only part of the way home. 


KOOHNA’S KYACK 


Koohna’s father had a kyack—a boat 
in our language. Koohna was very proud 
of this boat, for only the very wealthy 
people in Eskimo-land can own kyacks. 
This is not because a kyack costs so much 
money, but because the frame-work is 
usually made of wood, and wood, as you 
know, 1s most rare in this Eskimo 
country. 

But once, when Koohna was a little 
baby, something wonderful happened in 


the village. A big kyack came sailing up 
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the bay. Koohna’s father called it a 
kyack, because he didn’t know what else 
to call it. It floated in the water, as his 





own kyack did, but it had masts and sails, 

and there were strange men on board. 
Very strange men they were indeed, 

and they came from a far-off country. 
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These men had white skins, and they 
wore clothes very different from those 
the Eskimos wore. 

Koohna’s father was the first Eskimo 
who dared go down to the shore to wel- 
come these strange people. He took his 
arrows with him, intending to shoot the 
strangers if they were not friendly. It 
happened, however, that they were very 
friendly, and Koohna’s father put his 
arrows into his belt and did the strangers 
no harm. 

Indeed, the chief of these strange men 
visited Koohna’s father in his igloo. He 
seemed to enjoy it very much by day, 
but when night came he went back to his 
ship. 

This strange man gave Koohna’s 
father and mother some wonderful gifts. 
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He gave Koohna’s mother some thread 
and some steel needles, which were the 
first she had ever seen. She was the 
proudest woman in Eskimo-land when 
she learned to use those needles. The 
first thing she did was to make the white 
man a suit of fur clothes very like the 
clothes that she wore herself. The white 
man liked his new clothes, and said they 
were the warmest ones he had ever 
owned. 

When his friends in the big kyack saw 
these clothes, they wanted some like 
them. Then Koohna’s father went away 
and shot some deer, and Koohna’s mother 
dried the skins and made them into 
clothes for a number of the men in the 
kyack. 

“What shall we pay this man and this 
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woman for getting us these fine deer- 
skins, and for making them _ into 
clothes?” the men asked their captain. 

And the captain answered, “I think 
the Eskimo father would like a kyack, 
and the Eskimo mother would like a pair 
of scissors, a knife, and perhaps some 
beads to wear around her neck.” 

“ And the Eskimo children, what would 
they like?” ; 

And the captain said, “Let us give 
Koohna a picture-book; and Koohna’s 
sister would like some cups and saucers 
with which to play at housekeeping. 

That was the way it came about that 
Koohna’s father obtained a fine kyack, 
made of wood and covered with skin. 

The white men made the wooden 
framework for him. The covering, how- 
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ever, he made himself, for he knew how 
to do that much better than the white 
men did. 

After the skin was stretched over the 
wooden framework, Koohna’s father 
blew up some walrus bladders and fas- 
tened them to the top of his kyack. 

“What will you do with the bladders?” 
the white men asked. 

Then Koohna’s father explained to the 
white men that he would fasten these 
bladders to his harpoon. Then, when he 
speared a fish and it tried to dive down 
under the water, it could not, because the 
bladders would buoy it up. 

The white men laughed when Kooh- 
na’s father explained this to them, but 
sald it was certainly a good way to catch 
fish. 
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One day Koohna’s father paddled to- 
wards the white men’s kyack in his own 
little kyack. 

The white men watched the Eskimo 
as he came near. But just as he came 
out in a deep, clear place in the water, 
what do you suppose he did? He turned 
a somersault out of his kyack. 

For a moment the white men held their 
breath in terror: They thought Koohna’s 
father was capsized. But up he came on 
the other side of his boat, smiling and be- 
having as if he had quite enjoyed his 
somersault. For this is one of the fa- 
vorite amusements of Koohna’s people, 
when they are out on the water in their 
kyacks. | 

Koohna went out in the kyack with 
his father a few times, for at first he did 
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not dare to go out alone. His father soon 
taught him to use the paddles and to turn 
somersaults. After that he was quite 
able to go by himself. 
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THE WHITE MAN’S IGLOO 


These white men stayed in Koohna’s 
village for a long time. But by and by 
they built a house for themselves. Then 
they wanted Koohna’s father and mother 
to come and live in it. 

It was a wonderful house, not at all 
like Koohna’s little snow igloo. It was 
covered over with turf, and it had win- 
dows of glass in it. The white men 
brought these windows from their own 
country, and they told Koohna’s father 
that all of their homes had just such 


windows. 
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At first Koohna’s mother hardly knew 
how to do her work in so large an igloo; 
but she soon learned, and the white men 
declared that they never knew so good a 
housekeeper. 

As for Koohna and his brothers and 
sisters, they were the proudest children 
in Eskimo-land. 

It was a wonderful winter for both the 
white men and the Eskimo people; for 
when there were blizzards, and they had 
to stay in the house all day, they gath- 
ered around the big fire-lamp and told 
stories to each other. 

One day the wind began to howl and 
moan, and the sky began to grow black. 
Then the snow began to fall, and very 
soon the windows were covered, and no 
one could see the outdoor world. 
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“We shall have a terrible blizzard,” 
said the white men. “It is fortunate that 
we have food enough,” they said, “for 
the house will be covered with snow in 
a few hours.” . 

Then Koohna called in the dogs, lest 
they should freeze, and the white men 
barred the doors and windows. 

Just then a pounding was heard out- 
side, and a voice called in Eskimo lan- 
guage, “Let me in! Let me in!” 

The white chief opened the door again, 
and there he found the story-teller of the 
Eskimo tribe. 

“Welcome, welcome, old man!” said 
the white chief as the story-teller came in. 

Poor old story-teller! He was nearly 
frozen. Very soon he was quite warm 
and comfortable again, for Koohna’s 


LISTENING TO THE 
STORY-TELLER 
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mother brought him some hot broth. 

Now the story-teller had a drum, for 
without a drum, no Eskimo story-teller 
ever tells a story. 

By and by, after Koohna’s mother had 
given the white men and the Eskimos 
their supper, the story-teller began. 

He rolled up his eyes and began to 
rock to and fro. First, he pounded on 
the drum and sang in a low tone. But 
by and by he sang louder, and these were 
the words of his song: 


“Ku-kors-sang-vak i-ma-ka-ja hai-ja 
i-ma-ka-ja ha 

Hai-ja o-ka-lu-ler-an-gam i-ma-ka-ja 
hai-ja i-ma-ka-ja ha 

Hai-ja a-va-lag-ku-mar-pun-ga i-ma- 
ka-ja hai-ja i-ma-ka-ja ha.” 
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“What has the story-teller been sing- 
ing about?” the white men asked, when 
he had finished. 

Koohna’s father explained the song. 

“He sang,” said Koohna’s father, “of 
a wicked old man, who used to say, 
‘IT am going to leave this country in a 
ship. For my sweet little wife I shall get 
some beads. When I have gone abroad I 
shall return again. My relatives I shall 
eall to me and give them a thrashing with 
a big rope. Then I shall find two dear 
little creatures. One of them shall wear 
clothes of spotted deer-skin, and the 
other shall have clothes of young seals.’”’ 

Koohna’s father and mother thought 
this was a beautiful story—so beautiful 
that they asked the story-teller to tell it 
again. 
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“Now, you tell us a story,” said Kooh- 
na’s father to the white chief. Then the 
chief told the story of Jack-and-the- 
Bean-Stalk. Koohna listened with wide- 
open eyes, and so did his brothers and 
sisters. They liked the white man’s 
stories, for they were quite different — 
from their own. 

“Now, Koohna, it is your turn to tell 
a story,” said the white chief, when he 
had finished. 

Then Koohna told his story: 


THE STORY OF ALMUK 
Once there was a boy named Al-muk. 


He had neither father nor mother, and 
he lived with some very cruel people. 
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These cruel people had a shed that 
joined their igloo, but they would not 
allow Almuk to sleep either in the igloo 
or in the shed. They made him sleep in 
the passage-way with the dogs. 

In the morning, when the men came 
to wake the dogs with their whips, they 
often struck Almuk as well as the dogs. 
Then he would ery, “Na-ah! na-ah!” 
which was very like the cry the dogs 
made. 

When the men were eating their good 
breakfast, Almuk would often creep up 
to the door and look in. He knew he 
would not be allowed to taste the blub- 
ber, but he liked to smell it when it was 
cooking. 

When the men saw him looking at 
them in the doorway, they would seize 
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him by the ears and lift him from his 
feet. This made his ears grow very 
large, but his body did not grow at all. 

Sometimes the men would give Almuk 
a piece of frozen meat, but they would 
give him no knife with which to cut it. 
Once, when he was very hungry, he ate 
a very large piece of meat. Then what 
did the wicked men do? They pulled 
out two of his teeth. “That will make 
you eat less,” they said. 

Once Almuk’s poor old foster-mother 
got a bird-spear for him, and told him 
to go out and play with the other chil- 
dren. 

But the children would not play with 
him. They rolled him in the snow and 
covered him with it. They laughed at 
him and chased him with whips. This 
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was all because he had such big ears. 
And they grew bigger every day. 

At last he went off into the hills and 
sat down to think. “I must grow large 
and strong,” he said to himself. Then 
he went and stood between two hills 
and cried, “Spirit, Spirit, come and help 
me!” 

Just then a great wolf came down 
the hillside. Ahnuk turned to run, but 
the wolf soon overtook him and threw 
him down. Then the wolf shook him | 
and shook him and shook him. 

And what do you think happened? 

Why, ten big seal-bones fell out of 
Almuk’s sides. 

“There!” said the wolf. “It is these 
bones that have kept you from grow- 
ing.” 
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Then he shook him again, and out fell 
five more bones. i. 

“There!” said the wolf. “It is these 
bones that have kept you from growing.” 

Then he shook him once more, but no 
more bones fell out. 

“Now,” said the wolf, “go home, but 
you must come again to-morrow.” 

So Almuk started for home. He felt | 
stronger already. 

“Here comes Almuk!” the children 
cried, when they saw him coming. 
“Here comes Big Ears!” And they 
pelted him with ice and snow. 

The next day he went to visit the wolf 
again, and the wolf shook him and shook 
him and shook him. Again the bones 
fell out, and the wolf shook him until 
there were no bones left. 
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“Now,” said the wolf, “go home, but 
you must come again to-morrow.” 

So Almuk started for home. He felt 
much stronger already, and he kicked 
the stones as he ran along home. 

“Here comes Almuk!” the children 
eried when they saw him coming. “Here 
comes Big Ears!” And they pelted him 
with ice and snow. 

And so the next day, and the next 
day, and the next day, and the next day 
Almuk went to visit the wolf; and each 
day the wolf shook him and shook him 
and shook him until there were no more 
bones to shake out. Every day Almuk 
grew stronger and stronger. At last he 
was so strong that the wolf could not 
shake him, but, instead, he could shake 
the wolf. 
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Then the wolf said, “Now, go home. 
You are stronger than any man in your 
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village, but do not let the cruel men 
know yet. Stick to your old ways. 
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Sleep with the dogs and let the children 
pelt you. Wait till winter comes. Then 
three bears will come into the village 
and you will kill them all.” 

One day, when it was nearly winter, 
the men in the kyacks rowed in with a 
big piece of drift-wood. It was so big 
that they could not drag it up to the 
igloo, so they left it moored to the ice. 
At night-time, Almuk found the drift- 
wood, and carried it up to the igloo and 
buried it deep in the snow. 

“Where is our drift-wood?” cried the 
cruel men the next morning. 

Then an old witch said, “It is buried 
in the snow behind your igloo.” 

The cruel men went to look. There 
it was, as the witch had said. 

“Who could have done this?” they 
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eried. “Surely we must have a giant 
among us.” 

One day, by and by, the men came 
running to the igloo erying, “We have 
been chased by bears!” 

Almuk looked out over the ice, and 
there were, indeed, three bears running 
straight toward the igloo. 

“These are my three bears,” Almuk 
thought, as he started out to meet them. 

He ran very rapidly, and as he ran he 
kicked the snow so high that it made a 
cloud all around him. 

The bears were on the top of an ice- 
berg, but Almuk was not afraid. He 
climbed up the iceberg, and seized one 
bear by his fore-feet. 

The cruel men were watching him, 
too amazed to speak. 
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Whack! whack! whack! He struck 
the bear against the ice until the bear 
was quite senseless. 

Then he seized the second bear by 
the fore-feet, and whacked him against 
the ice until he also was quite senseless. 

He then seized the third bear by the 
fore-feet, and treated him in the same 
way. 

Then he took the three bears by the 
tails and ran back to the village. The 
cruel men were still looking at him, too 
amazed to speak. 

Almuk went straight into the igloo, 
dragging the bears behind him. 

“Here is a coverlet for your bed,” he 
said to the old cook. “And here is an- 
other skin for a suit of clothes. And 
here is another for a rug.” 
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Then he ordered the cook to prepare 
the meat for his dinner. 

The cruel men then came in and were 
very kind to him. 

“Come and sit near me,” Almuk said 
to them. And they all sat down near 
him. 

“How fat you are!” he said to one of 
them, and seized him around the waist 
and squeezed him until he had no breath 
left. 

“How thin you are!” he said to an- 
other, and seized him around the waist 
and squeezed him until he had no breath 
left either. 

“How tall you are!” he said to an- 
other, and he seized him and treated 
him in the same way. 

Then the children who had mocked 
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him came to look in the door. He seized 
every one of them and punished them 
as he had the cruel men. 

To all the people, however, who had 
been good to him, he was now good in 
return. He caught bears and seals and 
fish for them. He built igloos and made 
dog sledges for them. 

Then, by and by, he took a kyack and 
went away. No one saw him go, but 
we all know that he went to the home 
of the West Wind, for it is he who stops 
the wind from blowing, and it is he who 
moves the icebergs from our path when 
they block the sea. 


“A fine story!” the white men said 
to Koohna. “Some day you will be a 
famous story-teller yourself.” 
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Koohna smiled and looked just as 
pleased as any little lad would who had 
been praised. 

“Now, let the story-teller give us a 
story—one of his best,” said the chief 
of the white men. 

All the others joined in the request, 
so the story-teller gave his drum a blow 
and began. This is the story he told: 


THE LOST SISTER 


Once an old man and woman lived in 
an igloo with their son and daughter. 
The son was a great fisher and a great 
hunter, so that the father did not have 
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to fish or hunt at all. The son was a 
great runner, also. He could outrun 
every animal on shore. On the sea he 
could harpoon whales and seals. 

This son had a little sister, who used 
to follow her brother along the shore. 
Often she would set little traps and 
eatch birds. 

One day, when the sea was frozen 
over, the brother and sister went away 
to a far-off island. There the brother 
saw a fox. He set off at a great speed 
to catch the fox. When he came back, 
lo! his sister was gone. 

He called and he searched, but he 
could not find his sister. Just as he 
turned to go home, he saw sledge-tracks. 
He thought, “Somebody has stolen my 
sister and carried her away on a sledge.” 
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When he reached home, the mother 
said, “Where is your sister?” The boy 
answered, “She will come to-morrow.” 

Then to the father he said, “ Would 
that I had a stronger sledge!” 

“T will make you one to-morrow,” said 
the father. 

The next evening the son said, “Give 
me some strong cords.” And the father 
answered, “I will to-morrow.” 

That night the son came home with 
a great bear, tightly bound with the 
cords. 

“What have you here?” cried the 
mother, in alarm. 

“Only a bear, to drag my sledge,” the 
boy said. The next morning the boy 
fastened the bear to the sledge and drove 
off across the ice. 
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At night he came back very tired. 

“Make me some stronger cords,” he 
said to his father. 

“T will make you some to-morrow,” 
the father answered. 

That night the son came home with 
a great wolf, tightly bound with cords. 

“What have you here?” cried the 
mother, in alarm. 

“Only a wolf, to help the bear drag 
my sledge,” the boy answered. So the 
next morning the boy fastened the bear 
and the wolf to his sledge, and drove 
off across the ice. At night he came 
back again very tired. 

“Make me still stronger cords,” he said 
to his father. 

“T will make you some to-morrow,” 
the father answered. 
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That night the son came home with 
a great agshik, tightly bound with cords. 

“What have you there?” cried the 
mother, in alarm. 

“T have the great agshik, the monster 
with fangs—the monster that no man 
hath ever seen before,” the boy an- 
swered. 

The next morning the boy fastened 
the bear, the wolf, and the agshik to 
his sledge, and drove off across the ice. 

At night he came back very tired. 
The bear, too, was tired, so tired that 
the boy had to take him into the sledge. 
Then the wolf grew tired, and the boy 
had to take him into the sledge also. 
But the agshik, the monster with fangs, 
never grew tired. 

Day after day the boy drove off in 
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his sledge, and each night he came home 
very tired. 

Each night the mother aide “Where 
is your sister?” And each night the 
boy answered, “To-morrow she _ will 
come.” 

At last, after many, many days had 
passed, the boy said to his father, “ Be- 
hold, my sister is lost. Never since the 
day we went tothe island have I seen 
her. Everywhere have I searched, but 
I cannot find her. To-morrow I will 
go to magic land, from which my peo- 
ple came so long, long ago.” 

“O no, no!” cried the mother, “for 
from that land no one ever returns.” 

“Ono, no!” cried the father, “for from 
that land no one ever returns. More- 
over, between our home and that land 
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there is a great, open sea. Surely, no 
sledge can cross to the other side.” 

“Nevertheless, I shall try,” said the 
boy, “for my sister I must find.” 

So, when morning came, he again fas- 
tened the bear, the wolf, and the agshik 
to the sledge, and went off across the 
ice. 

By and by, after he had driven for 
days and days, he saw a new land be- 
fore him. Here he saw tracks of many 
sledges. He followed the tracks and 
found himself in a village of strange 
igloos. 

He fastened his sledge to an iceberg 
and entered the village. He looked from 
igloo to igloo, and at last made up his 
mind to enter the very largest of them 
all. 
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There in the igloo sat his sister, his 
long-lost sister. 

“O, my sister!” cried the boy. But 
his sister said, “Hush! I was stolen 
from you, and I am imprisoned in this 
igloo by a cruel giant, who will kill me 
if I try to flee from him.” 

Just then the brother saw the giant 
coming in his sledge, drawn by twelve 
swift reindeer. ‘The giant entered the 
igloo and glared at the brother. 

“TI came,” said the brother politely, 
“to find my sister and take her home. 
But I find her so happy, and in such a 
fine igloo, that I will go home without 
her.” 

This pleased the giant, and he sat 
down to talk with the brother. 

“Pray, come and visit my father and 
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my mother in our home on the other 
shore,” said the brother. “Take my sis- 
ter.in your sledge and I will drive behind 
in mine. My parents will be glad to see 
one who has been so kind to their daugh- 
ter.” 

“Tt is too cold,” said the giant. 

‘I will wrap you and my sister in 
bear-skins,” said the brother. 

“It is too far,” said the giant again. 
' “But I have a magic sledge that never 
tires,” said the brother, “and it is drawn 
by an animal with fangs.” 

“Dare you say your animals are faster 
than my reindeer?” roared the giant. 

“Tt may be I am wrong,” said the 
brother politely. “Let us make a test 
of the speed of your reindeer and of my 
animal with fangs.” 
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So the giant called his reindeer, and 
the sister was put in the sledge. The 
brother brought his own sledge from 
the iceberg, and together they started 
out across the ice-field. 

For a long time the brother held the 
agshik back and allowed the giant to 
keep ahead. This pleased the giant, and 
before long the sledges were near the 
home of the brother and sister. The 
old father and mother saw them coming 
and ran out to meet them. 

Then the brother whispered to the 
agshik, and let him loose. 

The agshik flew at the wicked giant, 
and very soon there was no giant 
at all. 

Then the brother and sister went into 
their igloo with the old father and 
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mother. There they lived in happiness 
ever after. 


“A fine story! a fine story!” cried the 
white men. And they clapped their 
hands to show the story-teller how 
pleased they were. 

“And it is said,” added the story- 
teller, “that from the agshik sprang the 
dogs, and that is why the dogs drag our 
sledges and understand the whip and 
the reins so well.” 


All winter long the white men stayed 
in Koohna’s village. But when spring 
came, and the sun lifted itself above 
the horizon, they went back to their ship 
and sailed away. 

Koohna watched them until they were 
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out of sight. Then he went back to his 
home to feed his dogs, to catch seals 
and bears, and to play the old games 
with his brothers and sisters. 

One day another blizzard came, for, 
in Koohna’s land, there may be bliz- 
zards at any time. But this blizzard 
was the fiercest one that Koohna had 
ever seen. It broke the windows of the 
white men’s house and blew in the doors. 
The snow crushed in the roof, and half 
the wonderful things the white men had 
left were ruined. 

Then Koohna’s father built an Eskimo 
igloo again, and took his family to live 
im it: 

Koohna’s mother saved her needles and 
her knife, and of them she was very 
proud. But she liked her igloo best, and 
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so did Koohna’s father. Perhaps Koohna 
liked the igloo best too, for he still 
lives in one on the coast of Greenland. 
And if you should visit him, he would 
tell you about the wonderful white men 
who came in the great kyack a long 
time ago. 

Koohna is a grown-up Eskimo now. 
He is a Father Eskimo and has a little 
Koohna of his own. Already, Kochna’s 
little Koohna has learned to drive the 
puppies around, and he is beginning to 
help his father in the igloo-building. 

He is a very bright little Koohna, and 
his father is very proud of him. His 
father will teach him everything he him- 
self learned when he was a little boy, 
for in this far-away land of the north, 
the people very seldom learn new things. 
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They seldom see people from other 
countries, and they never go to other 
lands. Therefore, each father always 
teaches his children the same old games 
and the same old ways of hunting, fish- 
ing, and igloo-building that he was 
taught himself when he was a boy. 

They are very happy, these little peo- 
ple of the snow, and they have all they 
need. It is very, very cold in their 
country as you know, but they know how 
to dress themselves to suit the climate. 
Then, too, they have grown used to the 
cold. 

Food is scarce at times, but usually 
the thrifty people are able to store away 
something for such events. They do not 
have short nights and days as we do, 
but they like their own long summers 
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of light and winters of darkness. JIn- 
deed, they would not like to change 
with us. They love the beautiful fields 
of snow and the mountains of ice. 

. Sometimes wonderful northern lights 
flare up in the sky—beautiful lights of 
red and gold! When the little people of 
the snow look up at them, they think 
their land the most beautiful in all the 
world. And there they stay, in their 
land of cold and ice—as happy as they 
can be. 
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